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Understanding the Community 



Chapter I 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Understanding the Community 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Describe a community as it affects people. 

2. Explain how agriculture is an important part of the community. 

3. Identify the occupations of people in a community. 



Interest Approach: 

Have each student use the word-search 
on "What's In My Community?" (See Ac- 
tivity Master 1-1, 1-2 and 1-3). 

After a brief class discussion, it will be ap- 
parent that the students do not agree on the 
meaning of the term "community." This 
should lead into a listing of questions con- 
cerning community boundaries and people 
within a community. 

Practical Application: 

Determining the boundaries of your 
chapter's community. 

Collect information about your community 
by having each student draw a map of his or 
her community. This map would be based on 
the activities of their families. Each student 
would indicate on the map the location where 
individual and family activities are carried 
out. See Activity Master 1-4 for a list of places 
to include. Using the chalkboard, prepare 
composite lists of the places where students 
and their families attend church, go for 
recreation, work and shop. It will be seen that 
where people go varies and that their com- 
munities are different. 

Practical Application: 

Determining how agriculture is an impor- 
tant part of your community. 

A copy of the latest agricultural census, the 



yellow pages of the local telephone book, and 
a listing of local businesses, if available from 
the Chamber of Commerce, will help the stu- 
dents learn about the importance of agri- 
culture in the community. 

The recent agricultural census for the coun- 
ty will provide a good indication of how impor- 
tant farming and production agriculture is to 
the community. By surveying the yellow 
pages of the telephone book, students may 
develop a list of the types and number of 
agricultural businesses and industries in the 
community. A list of businesses provided by 
the local chamber of commerce or local ex- 
tension office will also give some indication 
about the importance of agriculture. 




Ihe previous numbered page i» 
the original document wa- blank. 




Practical Application: 

Determining the occupations of people 
in your community. 

Getting students to identify both the agri- 
cultural and the non-agricultural occupations 
of people in a community encourages them to 
have a clearer understanding of their com* 
munlty. The students will also have a better 
idea of the job opportunities available in the 
area* 

Have each chspisr member develop a list 0 
of individuals and information asked tor in'A6&~* & 
tivity Master 1-5. After th* students have com-;.* 
pleted their list, combine the Hits so there l# a? 
more complete picture dftt^ p^pto and the 



occupations in the c^rtunlty^ 



rJ7 <x£ 



Additional Activities 

1. You may have your students survey 
one or more adult groups in the com- 
munity to see if their community 
boundaries are different from those 
of the chapter members. 

2* Selected people from the community 
' :i may be invited to talk to the chapter 
- y t about the importance of agriculture 
in the community. Some possibilities 
are an extension agent, local banker, 
. a farmer, etc. These people also 
might be interviewed by one or two 
students. 

The students might make a survey of 
one or more rural portions of the com- 




f ^ ^ k^^kP^W-^^'- rounlty to see where the people work 

" A ~ ^^' ,v ^^feLf^^ their Jobs are. 

? ' |J§^ Answer* \ ' 

^VJWnaf ditt|rmlhea the boundaries of a com- 

V" muhityf*, . . . 

* The determination of the boundaries of a 
community is not difficult once the com- 
munity has been identified The boun- 
daries may be dependent on many factors 
and may vary depending on the situation 
and the purpose of the definition.' Usually 
the community Is defined based on group 
common bonds or purposes rather than on 
specific geographic boundaries on a map. 

What are six important dimensions of a 
community that are particularly impor- 
tant? : 

The dimensions of a community reflect the 
effect that different systems have on the 
lives of the people, The dimensions of a 
community are: people, a social organiza- 
tion or organizations, a cultural system, an 
economic system, a place and a political 
or decision-making system. 

What are the types of production agri- 
culture jobs In ypur community? 

In most jural or suburban communities, 
prod<*c*on agriculture of tome type is im- 
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portent v*roductlon may be lass Important 5. 
in the urtun tatting, but even thara ona 
may find a clota relation batwaan tha Joba 
of many peopla and production agricul* 
tura. Tha typaa of production agricultural 
joba vary considerably, but It la uaually 
aaay to Identify the different typaa and 
learn something about the number of peo- 
ple involved. 

4. What are the agribusiness jobs in your 
community? 

Service agricultural J\5>e are dependent on 6* 
production; however, they may not be Uy 
cated In the same community where the 
production takes place. Transportation, 
quantity salee and services, and else of 
service area play a role In where many off;- ' :U 
these service jobs i.e located. Service oo-;\>' 
cupatlone Involve provkRng Input to l&pp^ 
producer and processing and marlwHtei^^;^ 
products of the producer. v x V 



What evidence do you find that agriculture 
is important in your commurity? 

Some of the Indicators of the importance 
of agriculture In a community are the num- 
ber of people Involved directly and Indi- 
rectly, the economic Impact of agriculture 
on the community, the types of participa- 
tion by people in agriculture, the amount 
of land devoted to agriculture, both farm 
and non-farm, and the influence that agri- 
culture has on community fife; 

Why should your chapter spend time learn- 
ing about your community? '< 

H Is Important for be chapter to learn all H 
can afr irt the local community. This helps 
in chapter decisionmaking about acthri- 
^J^*^^}^ -^ ^ obtained and 
where s uppo rt or oppoettlon may develop. 
Knowing your community la fundamental 
to gettfno community becking, and thua It 
essential for the success of any chapter 
project or activity. 
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What Is In My Community? (Word Search) 
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ACTIVITY MASTER 1-1 
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What Is In My Community? (Word Search) 
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What Is In My Community? (Word Search) 



BANK 
BOAC 
CHURCH 

CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

COLLEGE 

DOCTORS 

ENVIRONMENT 

FARM 

FIREMEN 

FOOD 

F.H.A. 

HELP 

HIGHWAY 

HOSPITAL 

HOTEL 

INDUSTRY 

JAIL 

JOBS 

JUDGES 

LAKE 

LAND 

LAWYERS 

LIBRARY 

MALL 



MUSEUM 

NEWSPAPER 

ORGANIZATIONS 

POLICE 

POST OFFICE 

RADIO 

RANCH 

RECREATION 

RESTAURANTS 

RJ. REYNOLDS 

ROADS 

SANITATION 

SCHOOL 

SHOP 

TELEPHONE 
T.V. 

THEATER 
TOWN 

utilities 
Vet 

VILLAGE 
WASTE 
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AM 1-3 



COMMUNITY MAKE-UP 

Outline the geographic area of your community on a map and use symbols or numbers to 
locate each of the following: 

1. Churches 

2. Schools 

3. Recreation areas 

4. Cultural facilities 

5. Health facilities 

6. Major agricultural businesses 

7. Principal places of employment 

8. Where people transact their government business 

9. Major buying and selling areas 

10. Headquarters of civic and social organizations 

11. Miscellaneous 

13 



OCCUPATIONS CHECK LIST 



List the people, occupations or businesses in your local community as follows: 



1. People engaged in the production of agricultural products by type 
of farming. 



2. Professional workers such as teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, government workers, etc. 



3. Service occupations such as auto mechanics, appliance 
repairmen, etc. 



4. Businesses and jobs of those who supply farmers with the prod- 
ucts and services required for production such as feed, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, chemicals, etc. 



5. Businesses and jobs of those who process or market farm prod- 
ucts. 



6. Occupations or jobs in large business organizations. 



7. Occupations or jobs in local factories or manufacturing plants. 
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Chapter II 



Relating Vocational Agriculture 
and the Community 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Relating Vocational Agriculture and the Community 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Explain how the instruction in vocational agriculture assists in community development. 

2. Explain how the FFA provides a means of participation for many students in community 
development. 

3. Explain how supervised occupational experience programs help students get involved in 
community development. 

4. Explain the place of the Adult and Young Farmer Program in community development. 



Interest Approach: 

Four important parts of a good local 
vocational agriculture program are the 
in-class work, FFA, Supervised Occupa- 
tional Experience Program and the Adult 
and Young Farmer Program. 

Divide the class or chapter into four sub- 
groups. Have each group take one of these 
parts and list ways it is related to community 
development. Bring the total group together 
and have each subgroup share its list. Follow 
this with discussion and study how the voca- 
tional agriculture program is related to good 
community development. 




ERLC 
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Practical Application: 

Explaining how vocational agriculture in- 
struction assists in community develop- 
ment. 

Relating community development activities 
to the agricultural instructional program 
keeps interest at a high level while at the 
same time providing for the immediate appli- 
cation of the material learned. Have the stu- 
dents in one or more of the agricultural 
classes compare their course content for the 
year with the list of ideas developed in the "In- 
terest Approach" for this chapter. After deter- 
mining related activities, they may want to 
rank the activities based on the degree or 
closeness of the relationship. 

Practical Application: 

Explaining how the FFA provides a 
means of participation in community im- 
provement 

Why Is the FFA a good means of participa- 
tion in community improvement for many stu- 
dents? This question needs to be explored 
with the students. The student should make 
lists of the individual achievement areas and 
the chapter award programs. After making the 
lists, chapter members should select those 



Relating Vocational Agriculture and the Community 



Teacher's Plan 



that seem most appropriate for them and 
which may lead to community improvement. 
See Activity Master 2-1 and 2-2 for ideas. 

Practical Application: 

Explaining how a well-supervised oc- 
cupational experience program helps 
get students involved in community de- 
velopment. 

One of the parts of vocational agriculture 
that makes it vocational is the supervised oc- 
cupation experience program carried out by 
each student. The total program is designed 
to help the student select, prepare for, gain 
entrance into and advance in an agricultural 
occupation. These occupational choices are 
based on the needs and desires of the stu- 
dent as well as the needs of society and the 
local community. 

Have each student interview local people 
involved in the occupation to which the stu- 
dent aspires. The students should learn all 
they can about the occupation but also the 
role that person plays in the community and 
its improvement. The students will then share 
with their classmates what they have learned. 

Practical Application: 

Explaining the placo of the Adult and 
Young Farmer Program in community 
development. 

An important part of the total vocational ag- 
riculture program that is frequently over- 
looked in FFA community development pro- 
grams is the Adult and Young Farmer portion. 
These groups are often highly motivated and 
are influential in helping decide what needs 
to be done and in getting it done. The chapter 
should survey or interview the adult and 
young farmer classes at the school, collect- 
ing ideas about possible activities and get- 
ting their support. 

It may also be helpful to have one or more 
of the FFA chapter members meet with the 
adult classes to explain projects and obtain 
their input. 



Additional Activities 

1. Have the chapter members review 
past copies of the BOAC National 
Convention Report and list how the 
projects carried out are related to 
class instruction or the supervised 
occupational experience programs of 
the students. 

2. Each chapter member should be- 
come familiar with the FFA publi- 
cations that are related to community 
development. These are available 
from the National FFA Center, and in- 
formation may be found in the Na- 
tional FFA Supply Service Catalog. 

3. The chapter committee responsible 
for a community development activity 
can meet with the adult farmer or 
young farmer group officers to dis- 
cuss their plans and adjustments to 
fit the needs of the community. 



WocQt\ono\ Agncufrure Program 
A Future Formers of America 
B Supervised Occupational ExperierK 
C Instructional Activities 
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Relating Vocational Agriculture and the Community 



Review Questions and Answers 

1. What are the four major parts of a local 
vocational agriculture program? 

It is important for the teacher and students 
to understand and appreciate the impor- 
tance of each major part of a strong voca- 
tional agriculture program. These are: 

a. The instructional activities usually car* 
ried out In the classroom, shop and lab- 
oratory. 

b. The Future Farmers of America organi- 
zation emphasizing leadership, cooper- 
ation and positive community service. 

c. The supervised occupational exper- 
ience program through which the stu- 
dent gets practical experience at home, 
at school or on the job. 

d. Adult and Young Farmer Instruction 
and activities designed to provide help 
for those becoming established and 
making advancement and adjustments 
in an agricultural occupation. 

2. How can each of these major parts con- 
tribute to community development? 

These four parts are interrelated and 
directly involved in community develop- 
ment Students learn, through study, how 
the community development process 
works and how they as an FFA chapter 
can plan and carry out an activity. Through 
their supervised occupational experience 
programs, they get practical experience 
working under supervision. By involving 
adults In the process, the teacher and stu- 
dents gain much help and expertise while 
participating in a valuable learning exper- 
ience involving a cros* section of the com 
munlty. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROFICIENCY AWARD AREAS 



Agricultural Electrification 

Agricultural Mechanics 

Agricultural Processing 

Agricultural Sales and/or Service 

Beef Production 

Cereal Grain Production 

Dairy Production 

Diversified Crop Production 

Diversified Livestock Production 

Feed Grain Production 

Fiber Crop Production 

Floriculture 

Forage Production 

Forest Management 

Fruit and/or Vegetable Production 

Home and/or Farmstead Improvement 

Horse 

Nursery Operations 

Oil Crop Production 

Outdoor Recreation 

Placement in Agricultural Production 

Poultry Production 

Sheep Production 

Soil and Water Management 

Specialty Animal Production 

Specialty Crop Production 

Swine Production J» Previous numbered km /« 

'he original document w3,Tnk 

Turf and Landscape Management 



Wildlife Management 1 0 



FFA GROUP OR CHAPTER AWARD PROGRAMS 



BUILDING OUR AMERICAN COMMUNITIES (BOAC) 
THE FFA ENERGY CHALLENGE 

NATIONAL FFA CONTESTS 

• Agricultural Mechanics 

• Dairy Cattle 

- Farm Business Management 

- Floriculture 

- Forestry 

- Livestock 

- Meats 

• Nursery/Landscape 

NATIONAL CHAPTER AWARD 
FOOD FOR AMERICA 
CHAPTER SAFETY AWARD 
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Identifying Community Needs 



Chapter III 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Identifying Community Needs 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. identify groups and organizations with which the chapter might work. 

2. Identify people and programs that "make things happen" in the community. 

3. Identify community needs. 



Interest Approach: 

Have each student name one group and 
one individual in the community that 
help "make things happen." 

Ask each student to give several reasons 
for his/her "nominations" including one ex- 
ample of this person's or group's ability to 
"make things happen." Note if there is over- 
lap in those nominated and have students 
think of others who might be added to this 
list. Why weren't these individuals and groups 
mentioned earlier? This will help students to 
begin to think how to identify key groups and 
individuals in the community and the role 
they play in community events. 




Practical Application: 

Identifying groups and organizations 
that might help the chapter. 

A directory of local agencies and organiza- 
tions, the yellow pages of the telephone book, 
or any other listing of local groups will help 
the student to: (1) realize the number and 
diversity of local agencies and organizations; 
and (2) begin to identify which ones might be 
particularly helpful to the chapter. Some 
groups might be considered helpful to the 
chapter under all circumstances. Others will 
be of help depending upon what project the 
chapter has selected. For example, organiza- 
tions such as the American Red Cross, state 
safety council, volunteer fire department, and 
others will be very helpful to the chapter if it 
selects a volunteer emergency service as its 
project. (See Activity Master 3-1) 

Practical Application: 

Determining the people who "make 
things happen" in the community. 

Developing a list of people who "make 
things happen" accomplishes two objectives. 
Students learn that (1) there are many people 
who are important in the community; and 
(2) people are considered important for many 
different reasons— wealth (money and land); 
the position they hold (president of the bank); 
special knowledge and skills (the town his- 
torian); and for many other reasons. After the 
list has been compiled, the student should try 
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identifying Community Needs 



Teacher's Plan 



to determine whai impact each of these per- 
sons has on the community ar.d whether this 
impact is beneficial or not. The students may 
want to rank the names on their list in the 
order of their importance (most important 
listed first) or in order of their contributions to 
the community. 

Practical Application: 

Identifying community needs • what you 
think about the community. 

Having students list what they like about 
the community, what they like about other 
communities, and what they would like to see 
improved in the community helps them 
become more aware of what they want to pre- 
serve and what they want to change in the 
community. Have each student compile a 
separate list first and then compare it to what 
others have noted. This makes students 
aware of what others like and what they 
would like to change in the community. If 
given enough time, students should end up 
with general group assessment about what 
they like and what they would like to change 
in the community. Going through this process 




is a valuable experience in itself and helps to 
teach effective group discussion and decis- 
ion-making. (Seo Activity Master 3-2). 

Practical Application: 

Identifying community needs • what 
other community residents think about 
the community. 

Interviews with individuals other than the 
students not only expand the number of peo- 
ple being asked for their opinions, but give 
the students an opportunity to compare their 
own views with those of others. If the re- 
sponses from the interviews are basically the 
same as the students', it would seem to indi- 
cate that the students and those interviewed 
hold similar views about the community. If 
their views differ, the students should look a! 
these differences and try to reconcile them. 
(See Activity Master 3-2). 

Additional Activities 

1. You may want to invite one of the per- 
sons who "make things happen" in 
the community to meet with the stu- 
dents. 

2. Representatives from several of the 
organizations that might be of help to 
the chapter could be invited to meet 
with the students to discuss how 
they could work together. 

3. People who "make things happen" in 
the community could be interviewed 
by the students to learn how they feel 
about the community and what 
changes they would like to see. 

Review Questions and Answers 

1. What are some of the groups and organiza- 
tions in the community which might work 
with your chapter? 

Naming groups and organizations which 
might work with the FFA chapter should 
not be difficult. Students should be an- 
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Identifying Community Neode 



Teacher's Plan 



couraged to list five to ten groups. If they 
do not know the correct name of the organ- 
ization, they should describe the group 
and identify it as fully as possible. 

2. How would you identify some of the indi- 
viduals and programs in the community 
that help to make things happen? 

Students can identify individual* and pro- 
grams that "make things happen" by 
checking the loca! papier (seeing how 
many times a person 1 * name is mentioned 
in connection with various civic activities), 
listening to local announcements and 
news on the radio, and from their own 
knowledge of people and programs In the 
community. Another way is to Identify 
some major community event (parade, fair, 
large meeting) and see who gets the atten- 
tion, who seems to "be In charge." 

3. if you were io interview people in the com- 
munity, how would you go about selecting 
those to be interviewed? 

There is no need to go to the trouble of a 
complicated sampling process. The best 
answer here is: (1) a convenience aample 
obtained by Interviewing persons who are 
readily available (such as those going in 
and out of a local store); (°) a quota sam- 
ple which might mean you would like to in- 
terview 10 men and 10 women; or (3) inter- 
views with some of the community lead- 
ers; those who help "make things 
happen." 

4. Why should your chapter cpend time col- 
lecting ideas and identifying needs? 

If the chapter just goes ahead and "starts 
doing something," a number of serious 
problems can develop. Some other group 
may be already working on this same pro- 




ject, which can lead to duplication and/or 
competition. Your chapter may lose inter- 
est or find the project is more diCficuit than 
the chapter can handle. The project may 
not be able to accomplish what you hoped 
it would accomplish. Taking time to col- 
lect ideas and discussing project ideas in 
advance won't solve all the problems, but 
it will reduce problems. 
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IDENTIFYING COOPERATING GROUPS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 



• YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



COMMUNITY CIVIC GROUPS 



• FARM ORGANIZATIONS 



• CHURCH GROUPS 



RECREATION CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 



• VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 



• WOMEN'S CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



• OTHERS * he Previous numbered pa« ,„ 
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IDENTIFYING COMMUNITY NEEDS 



• LIST WHAT YOU LIKE BEST ABOUT OTHER COMMUNITIES 



• LIST WHAT YOU THINK NEEDS TO BE IMPROVED IN THE COMMUNITY 



ASK COMMUNITY LEADERS ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 



DIRECT OBSERVATION 



• INTERVIEW COMMUNITY RESIDENTS 



ASK COMMUNITY RESIDENTS TO FILL OUT A QUESTIONNAIRE 



LOOK AT INFORMATION ALREADY AVAILABLE ON THE COMMUNITY 



t _ . 




Chapter IV 



Identifying Potential Projects 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Identifying Potential Projects 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Determine possible projects for the chapter and the community based on the needs of 
the community. 

2. Identify information to collect about the potential projects. 

3. Determine ways to collect information. 

4. Study the information. 



Interest Approach: 

Have the chapter members identify 
some community projects which have 
been completed in the last year or two, 
preferably ones carried out by local ser- 
vice organizations or civic groups. 

Have one or more persons from these 
groups meet with the FFA chapter and tell 
how the groups identified the projects and in- 
formation they gathered to help them reach a 
decision. If the projects were spontaneous, 
ask those involved if they had the opportunity, 
would they have preferred to plan the project. 

Practical Application: 

Identifying information to collect. 

Once the potential projects have been iden- 
tified, it is important to list the information 
the chapter needs and steps to accomplish 
the projects successfully. The objective is to 
make sure that adequate, relevant Informa- 
tion is gathered at the beginning. The first 
decision concerns what information is need- 
ed. Usually it is easier to let students list as 
many things as they wish. Later the list can 
be reviewed for gaps in the information as 
well as for information that is needed but not 
necessary. The final step in this exercise is to 
list possible sources for each item of informa- 
tion. Where no source h listed for some items 



of information have several students volun- 
teer to identify a source and obtain the infor- 
mation. (See Activity Master 4-1) 

Practical Application: 

Determining ways of collecting the infor- 
mation. 

Even though a list of items of information 
needed and the possible sources have been 
prepared, chapter members will want to dis- 
cuss how this information can be collected. In 
some cases it may mean locating a book or 
report which contains the information. In 
other cases it may call for interviewing of 
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Identifying Potential Projects 



Teacher's Plan 



other persons to obtain data. In a number of 
instances, more than one source may be sug- 
gested. Have the students decide which 
source can be tapped most easily and which 
source can supply the best information. After 
the students have had an opportunity to 
gather the Information, It should prove in- 
teresting to have them discuss what prob- 
lems, If any, they encountered. Also, they 
might have suggestions for future collection 
of such information. (See Activity Master 4-2) 

Practical Application: 

Studying the Information. 

Collecting the Information is only a part of 
the job. Now the students need to study It to 
decide if it is accurate and determine which 
items of information are more Important for 
the particular project being considered. Some 
of the Information may not agree with other 
facts collected. This Is not unusual and will 
give students some experience In evaluation, 
collection and problem solving. 

Additional Activities 

1. You may want to invite a librarian to 
meet with the students to discuss 
sources of information, particularly 
reference materials. 

2. Two groups of students could be 
asked tc look at the information and 
then compare findings. It Is quite like- 
ly that the two groups will view the in- 
formation somewhat differently and 
may emphasize different points. This 
will help to point out how the same 
information does not always lead to 
the same interpretation. 

3. The students could be asked to rate 
the various sources of information 
according to which source provided 
the most useful information with the 
least amount of additional work. 



Review Questions and Answers 

1. How can you decide whether or not poten- 
tial projects are suitable for you* chapter 
and the community? 

There is no sure way to determine If pro- 
jects are suitabls for your chapter and the 
community, but if students will ask the 
questions listed on AM 4-1 in the 
Teacher's Plan they will have a much bet- 
ter idea whether the chapter has the time 
and resources (including money) to cany it 
out They can judge how important the pro- 
ject will be to the community. They cm 
learn if some other group is already work- 
ing on the project These kinds of que s- 
tions can help the chapter pick a project 
that "fits" both the chapter and the com- 
munity. 

2. What are some ways an FFA chapter can 
collect information about potential pro- 
jects? 

There are several ways a chapter can go 
about collecting information. The school 
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and local library have a number of refer- 
ence books with information on the state, 
county and community. Statistics on 
population, crime, accidents, employment, 
and hundreds of other activities and items 
are available. People* in the community 
can contribute information about a poten- 
tial project. Another nearby community 
may have carried out a somewhat similar 
project. This should be a prime source for 
infoimation, including commentary on the 
implemented project Special state and 
national organizations with a particular in- 
terest In the project can supply literature 
and suggestions. There are other ways, 
but this should give the FFA chapter a 
start. 

3. How does a chapter know what informa- 
tion to collect? 

Knowing what information to collect is not 
always easy, but once a potential project 
has been suggested there are two types of 
information. First, there is the information 
about project costs, needed completion 
time, special skills needed, resources re- 
quired, etc. Second, there Is information 
needed for the specific project which has 
been proposed. It Is this second kind of in- 
formation that may be most frequently 
overlooked because It is specific to the 
project. 

4. What does a chapter do with the informa- 
tion after it is collected? 

Some groups feel that the job is com- 
pleted when the information is collected. 
Actually, the work is just beginning. First, 
the chapter should decide what informa- 
tion collected Is most relevant to the 
specific project. Second, the chapter 
should determine if any of the information 
is incomplete) or inaccurate. If conflicting 
information It obtained, students must de- 
termine which information is accurate 
before the project is initiated. Third, 
students must assemble the information 
to evaluate possible continuation and im- 
plementation of the project. 
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INFORMATION NEEDED ABOUT PROJECTS 



PROPOSED PROJECT 



HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 



• HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE TO GET THE PROJECT STARTED? 



• WHAT OTHER GROUPS OR INDIVIDUALS WILL BE NEEDED? 



• WHAT SPECIAL SKILLS MAY BE REQUIRED? 



• WHAT RESOURCES WILL BE NEEDED? 



• IS IT POSSIBLE TO GET PERMISSION AND AUTHORITY TO CARRY OUT THE 
PROJECT? 



HOW WILL IT BENEFIT THE COMMUNITY? 
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• WHEN WILL IF NEED TO BE COMPLETED? 



The previous numbered page fn 
the original document was blank 
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HOW AND WHERE TO COLLECT 
INFORMATION NEEDED ON PROJECTS 



• CONTACT RESOURCE PERSONS 



• CHECK SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 



• ARRANGE TOURS AND TRIPS 



• OBSERVE WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 



• OBSERVE WHAT NEEDS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED 



• ASK QUESTIONS OF THOSE WHO MAY BENEFIT FROM THE PROJECT 



j • CONTACT STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH AN INTEREST IN 

O THE PROJECT 
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Deciding on the Project 



Chapter V 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Deciding on the Project 

Student Objectives: 

in this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Present information to the chapter. 

2. Reach a chapter decision. 

Interest Approach: 

Have chapter members present informa- 
tion, discuss and decide on a potential 
BOAC project from among the several 
identified in Chapter IV. 

If potential projects have not been identi- 
fied, have members quickly suggest two or 
more possible projects and then discuss how 
they would go about reaching a decision on 
which project to select. Have members con- 
sider various ways a decision might be 
reached and discuss the advantages of each 
approach. 




Practical Application: 

Presenting information to the chapter. 

This activity will give chapter members ex- 
perience In gathering, preparing and present- 
ing information to the chapter on projects. It 
is suggested that some new project In the 
community be selected. Chapter members 
may have first-hand knowledge of such a pro- 
ject. Stories in the local newspaper may pro- 
vide sufficient information. In this activity, the 
project itself is not what is important. Helping 
chapter members learn how to collect infor- 
mation on a project, how to prepare the infor- 
mation for presentation to the chapter, and 
actually making a presentation are the impor- 
tant lessons to be learned. If the chapter goes 
on and discusses the project, several mem- 
bers might be assigned the role of the cau- 
tious, concerned citizen who is worried about 
every new project. Members assigned this 
role might raise questions about the cost of 
the project, whether or not it will be good for 
the community, what else might be done, 
which would be better, etc. 

Practical Application: 

Deciding among several potential pro- 
jects. 

It Is important for the chapter members to 
have two or more potential projects to con- 
sider so that they can gain experience In judg- 
ing the relative importance of each of the pro- 
jects and learn how to reach decisions. They 
should ask some simple questions such as: 
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Deciding on the Project 



Teachers Plan 



How long will the project take to complete? 
How much money will be needed? How im- 
portant will it be to the community and if the 
project is not carried out, how much will the 
community miss it? Answers to these or simi- 
lar questions on each of the potential projects 
will help the students judge the merits of 
each project and help them select those that 
are best suited for the chapter. 

Practical Application: 

Reaching a decision on a project. 

How a group goes about reaching a deci- 
sion is the important point here. Good de- 
cision-making involves: (1) a process that 
allows for full and open discussion (consen- 
sus is fine, but at least all opinions should be 
heard and taken into account); and (2) ade- 
quate, relevant information available to make 
a decision. In this activity, members should 
have the opportunity to state which of the two 
or more potential projects they prefer and 
why. Full discussion will frequently lead to 
general agreement on a particular project. If 
not, after all opinions have been expressed 
the chapter should be ready to vote. If possi- 
ble, the views of those members not in favor 



of a particular project should be taken into ac- 
count. This will help build and maintain a 
strong chapter where the views of all mem- 
bers are considered. (See Activity Master 5-1) 

Additional Activities 

1. Have the chapter discuss different 
ways in which decisions are reached 
by groups. Included here would be 
consensus (general agreement by all 
members of the group), majority vote 
(with a minimum of one more than 
half the members in agreement), and 
autocratic vote (one person making 
the decision). Discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
form of decision-making. 

2. Have each chapter member list on a 3 
x 5-inch card three goals or objec- 
tives for the chapter for the next year. 
These can be very broad or quite 
specific. Collect the cards and list 
and number different suggestions on 
a black board or on sheets of 
newsprint. Have chapter members 
discuss the list. Return the cards to 
the members. On the back of the 
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card, have members list, by number, 
the three goals or objectives they 
would like to see adopted by the 
chapter for the next year. Total the 
results on the board or newsprint. 
Have members look at what they sug- 
gested originally and how they finally 
voted. Most of them will have altered 
their original suggestions based on 
tUe suggestions of others and group 
discussion. This is a good example of 
how individual views, shared and 
discussed by a group, can lead to 
many individuals modifying their 
views and a group reaching general 
agreement. 

Review Questions and Answers 

1. What items of information are necessary 
about a potential nroject and how might 
such information r e presented to chapter 
members? 

Listing information needed about a poten- 
tial project was covered, in part, in Chapter 
IV. What is important here Is bsw the infor- 
mation might be presented to chapter 
members. A hand-out to each member at, 
or before the meeting, listing the relevant 
information about a proposed project, 
would be helpful. If there are a number of 
statistics and/or numbers involved in the 
prosentation, simple visual aids would 
make this information easier to compre- 
hend. Bringing someone to the meeting 
who Is knowledgeable about the project 
and Its potential value to the chapter and 
community will strengthen the presenta- 
tion. This person also should be available 
to answer questions chapter members 
might have about the project 

2. How might the chapter members decide 
which one of three potential projects they 
will adopt as their BOAC project? 

Deciding which one of three projects to 
adopt as the BOAC project Is Important, 
but how the decision Is made Is almost as 



3. 



important The Student Manual offers 
these suggestions on the decision-making 
process: (1) make sure that all members 
have an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions; (2) consider different opinions as 
helpful In bringing out additional informa- 
tion; (3) avoid reaching a decision too 
quickly; and (4) take a formal vote when It 
Is clear that the members are In general 
agreement 

How might the decision-making process 
be carried out so that individual members 
feel their opinions are heard and taken into 
account? 

First reaching a decision should not be 
done quickly. Allow ample time for discus- 
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sion. All members should have an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions. A "straw 
vote" (finding out how members feel about 
something without committing the group) 
might be taken to see if the group is in 
agreement before the actual voting takes 
piece. Ask members to express their opin- 
ion in writing and have these opinions read 
to the group or listed on a blackboard or 
sheet of newsprint. Discuss these opin* 
ions before a decision is reached by the 
group. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
REACH A DECISION 



• MAKE SURE ALL RELEVANT INFORMATION HAS BEEN PRESENTED 



• MAKE SURE ALL MEMBERS HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS 



• CONSIDER DIFFERENT OPINIONS IN SEEKING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



• TAKE A VOTE WHEN MEMBERS ARE IN GENERAL AGREEMENT 



• AVOID REACHING A CONCLUSION TOO QUICKLY 

34 
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Getting Ready for Action 



Chapter VI 



Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Getting Rezdy for Action 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Explain what a "plan of action" is. 

2. Explain who is involved in developing the chapter "pian of action." 

3. identify the people who will be affected by and support the activity. 

4. Identify ways of gaining the support of Individuals and groups. 

5. Obtain the necessary resources for the activity. 

6. Develop a "plan of action" for the chapter activity. 



Interest Approach: 

Have each student name two or three im- 
portant community problems. 

After placing these on the chalkboard, 
eliminating duplication, select one problem 
as a sample in developing the planning pro* 
coss. Using this sample, work with the group 
to identify the five steps of the community 
problem solving process. 

Practical Application: 

Understanding what a "plan of action" is 
and who is involved in developing the 
plan for a chapter. 

A good "plan of action" is much like a good 
program of activities for a chapter. The com- 
mittee or group responsible for the activity, 
with the help of the advisor, needs to develop 
the plan of action. After careful discussion, 
the steps necessary to complete the project 
are listed. This may be done by listing the 
steps on the chalkboard. Next, these are put 
in the proper order, and ways to accomplish 
each step are listed. The plan should move 
the group from an idea to a completed pro- 
ject. The plan will include the activities, who 
is responsible, when the activity is to be com- 
pleted, and ways and means to accomplish it. 



The group responsible will complete their 
plan by preparing, in v r??ing, the above infor- 
mation for the activity be completed. 

Practical Application: 

Identifying the individuals and groups 
who will be most affected by and sup- 
port the activity. 
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Developing a list of people or groups who 
would be affected by the proposed activity ac- 
complishes two important objectives: (1) stu- 
dents learn that people in a community are 
concerned about what happens; and (2) those 
who can be expected to support the activity 
can be identified. After the list has been com- 
piled, the students would decide who on the 
list will be supportive of the activity and who 
will need to be convinced that the project is in 
their best interest. Community leaders who 
are supportive of the project are thus iden- 
tified. They should be contacted early in the 
planning stage because their influence will 
hava a great impact on the success or failure 
of a project. 




Practical Application: 

Developing ways of gaining the support 
and help of community, individuals and 
groups. 

To gain the support of people, chapter 
members should realize that they must have 
the answers to many questions. The chapter 
or a subcommittee must do its homework. De- 
velop first a list of questions that may be 
asked about the project. Gather information 
about these questions, get answers and col- 
lect materials that support the activity 
selected. Once all ths supporting information 
has been obtained, the group can organize 
"chapter information teams" to begin con- 
tacting key individuals in the community. The 
chapter may hold a special chapter meeting 
to hearths "feedback" from those who visited 
key individuals. The original plan may be 
modified and a broad-coverage public rela- 
tions program be developed to gain communi- 
ty support. One way is to have the public rela- 
tions committee develop radio programs, TV 
shows, member presentations and news- 
paper articles. 

Practical Application: 

Mobilizing the available resources. 

A directory of local agencies and organiza- 
tions and the yellow pages of the telephone 
book may be of help in identifying group re- 
sources available. 

The committee in charge of the activity 
should list those who may be sources of sup- 
port through time, money or materials. The 
whole chapter should view the !!at after which 
the committed plans ways to contact each 
group or individual for their special contribu- 
tion. As each contribution is completed, the 
group must make a record of the contribution 
agreed upon and ho*' it is to be made as a 
part of the total activity. Records and recogni- 
tion are important parts of planned activity in- 
volving the support of community groups and 
individuals. 
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Practical Application: 

Developing a "plan of action" for the ac- 
tivity. 

Because of the similarity between a chap- 
ter program of activities and a project plan of 
action, a chapter must first plan and then 
carry out the activity. Setting goals and hav- 
ing a time taole for completion are essentials 
of any good plan. 

The chapter committee should function as 
a group and present to the chapter for its ap- 
proval a clear, concise, written plan of action. 
It should include the following: 

1. The identification of community 
needs. 

2. The name of the project or activity 
selected. 

■ 3. A detailed plan for the activity. 

What is the activity?' 
Who will carry it out? 
How wi!' the cost be met? 
When win it be completed? 
Kow will it be publicized and pro- 
moted? 

4. Support groups and individuals. 

5. Plans for group and individual recog- 
nition of achievement. 



PLAN OF ACTION 

i Development* and 
Identification of needs 

2.Se\ect project 
3. 



Additional Activities: 

1. Make a list of activities the FFA chap* 
ter talked about but never completed 
because they did not have good 
member support. 

2. Make a list of community activities or 
projects talked about but never com- 
pleted because they did not have sup- 
port of the people. 

3. Explain how an FFA chapter program 
of activities is similar to an activity 
"action plan." 

4. Make plans for an "open forum" 
meeting to explain the chapter activi- 
ty to the community and obtain ques- 
tions and feedback. 

5. Role play an "action plan" with some 
chapter member being opposed to 
the activity and some in support of 
the activity. 



Review Questions and Answers 

1. What is a "plan of action"? 

A plan of action or "action plan" is a stop 
by stop well-thought-out and writttn way 
to proceed from an idea to a completed ac- 
tivity. A good plan includes such things as 
what is to be done, who will do the work, 
who will pay for the project, who Is respon- 
sible and when the activity will be com- 
plated. 

2. Why is it important to plan a project very 
carefully before carrying it out? 

It Is important to plan any project or activi- 
ty well in advance of carrying it to com pie* 
tion. A good plan saves time and energy, 
makes the work progress more smoothly 
and frequently saves costly mistakes and 
changes. Good planning usually results In 
more effective and positive support from 
the people in the school and community. 
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3. Who in an FFA chapter is responsible for 
developing a "plan of action"? 

The FFA chapter members are responsible 
for the activity or project. Thus, the mem- 
bers or a subcommittee should be respon- 
sible for the project plan. The chapter 
members will ask for and receive help from 
their advisors as well as from many people 
In the community. 

4. How can a local FFA chapter identify the 
people and groups in the community who 
will support an activity? 

One way a chapter can Identify and obtain 
community support Is by asking people In 
the community who they would seek for 
help. This can be done as a survey to deter- 
mine the opinion leaders In the communi- 
ty. The chapter members may develop a 
list of their own and then have It checked 
by their advisors, school administrators 
and other selected adults. 

5. What are the steps to follow in developing 
a good plan for a BOAC project? 

When an FFA chapter decides to get In- 
volved in the "Building Our American 
Communities" program, It would be most 
appropriate for the chapter to follow steps 
outlined in the BOAC Committee Hand- 
book. 

1. Identify and study community needs. 

2. Select a high priority BOAC project 

3. Select a BOAC chairperson and com- 
mittee. 

4. Make and carry out a project plan for 
the BOAC project 

5. Publicize the BOAC project. 

6. Recognize group and Individual effort 
and achievement 

7. Apply for chapter and member recogni- 
tion. 

i 

i 
i 

I 
i 
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Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Making Things Happen 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Assign individuals and/or groups to work on action teams. 

2. Initiate the action plan. 

3. Make sure the plan Is being carried out. 

4. Establish an appropriate central control and reporting system. 

5. Publicize the action plan. 

6. Bring closure to the project. 



Interest Approach: 

A good FFA chapter is a catalyst in Its 
community and makes things happen. It 
is important that what happens is well 
planned and that the activity is timely 
and appropriate. 




Start the students thinking about making 
things happen by using the following example 
situation: 

An FFA chapter has 25 members. As a 
chapter they plan to landscape around the 
agricultural building at the school. What 
questions need to be answered before work 
actually begins? How can they organize their 
chapter to be sure the work is well performed 
and is completed in a reasonable time? 

After the students have worked through 
this simple problem, they will be ready to plan 
and carry out their chapter activity. 

Practical Application: 

Assigning individuals and/or groups to 
work on action teams. 

The involvement of chapter members is 
very important both in planning and carrying 
out the project plan of action. Ideally, all 
chapter members should be involved, how- 
ever, in large chapters that may not be possi- 
ble. The placement of FFA members in the 
correct work group or on the right committee 
is very important. This is usually achieved by 
chapter officers with the help of the 
advisor(s). In large chapters it may be the re- 
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sponsibility of a subcommittee or its chair- 
person. It is always good to ask for volunteers 
for the action teams, but the group of 
volunteers must be interested in. the activity 
and work well together. The chapter advisors) 
should check very carefully to be sure the 
team members work well together and that 
there is a good mix of experienced members 
and "green hands" on each work team. The 
organizing of the action teams is a crucial 
step in the planning and carrying out of a pro- 
ject. Careful and serious consideration must 
be given to the placement of members on the 
correct team. 

Practical Application: 

Initiating the action plan. 

It is important to start the activity on a high 
note with plenty of positive publicity and in- 
volvement by chapter members and others 
who will be participating. 

Make specific assignments for individuals 
and the action teams. Provide plenty of infor- 
mation about what each oroup j S to do, when 
it is to be accomplished and who and how 
people will be affected. Be sure that members 
and others know who can answer any ques- 
tions. 

Publicity is very important in starting the 
activity. Action pictures taken before the pro- 
ject begins and stories on radio and TV and in 
the newspapers i hould let people know what 
is planned and when the activity will begin. 
Check your BOAC Media Kit available from 
R.J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., the national 
BOAC sponsor. The BOAC Idea Book con- 
tained in the Kit has some excellent ideas on 
publicity plus a number of good examples of 
announcements, progress and completion 
news releases. 

Practical Application: 

Making sure the action plan is being car- 
ried out. 

The chapter is ^sponsible for carrying out 



the planned activity. The BOAC program is an 
important part of the community service area 
of the total chapter program of activities. 
Good chapters have a progress report given at 
each chapter meoting by the BOAC commit- 
tee chairman. If the BOAC committee has de- 
veloped a group of subcommittees or action 
teams, each of these will need to report at 
every committee meeting. 

Many chapters may find it helpful to have 
some type of committee activity progress 
chart. This may take the form of a record of 
things to do, dates and results. Such a chart 
serves as a good reminder or progress and 
what is yet to be done. (See Activity Masters 
7-1 and 7-2) 

If the project involves and affects other 
people, some method should be planned to 
inform others of progress being made. This 
may be done through a written newsletter, 
posters in public places or publicity stories in 
newspapers, on radio or television. Where the 
project is a very large activity tnat runs for 
several months or over a year, a series of 
reports or progress meetings involving com- 
munity leaders is often desirable. 

Practical Application: 

Establishing an appropriate central con- 
trol and reporting system. 

Rarely is an activity carried to completion 
as it has been planned. Invariably, plans are 
changed, and the action steps are changed as 
the activity is being carried out. The local FFA 
chapter and its advisors) will need to monitor 
the action and make sure the plans are 
changed from time to time as needed. 

Most FFA chapters work with a rather for- 
malized committee structure. Thus It makes 
sense to use some type of committee ar- 
rangement for control of a BOAC project. Fre- 
quently, a four-step or level approach Is best. 
The levels of control and decision making 
would then be as follows: 

Level 1, The subcommittee for each 
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part of the chapter/BOAC pro- 
gram. 

Level 2. The total BOAC committee. The 
committee would make sure 
that all subcommittees are 
coordinating and that progress 
is being made. 

Level 3. The FFA Chapter Community 
Service Committee. This com- 
mittee would make sure that 
the BOAC program was in line 
with the total chapter program 
of activities. 

Level 4. The local FFA chapter would 
hear reports about the progress 
of the BOAC project and would 
make decisions about direc- 
tions and/or adjustments in the 
program. 

The FFA chapter advisors) would need to 
work very closely with the chapter members 
on the BOAC committee. They will also need 
to work closely with local school officials and 
community leaders, keeping them informed 
of progress and obtaining ideas and support. 

Practical Application: 

Publicizing the Action Plan 

During the time the action plan is being car- 
ried out, it should be publicized, and the 
public should know what is being done and 
what progress is being made. The action plan 
may be presented in printed or chart form and 
shared with chapter members and others. It 
may also be placed on a bulletin board in the 
vocational agriculture classroom. The plan 
should be shared with special groups and 
through newspaper articles or radio or televi- 
sion programs. By publicizing the action plan, 
people know what the chapter plans and pro- 
vide support and help as needed. The plan 
also serves as a public commitment on the 
part of the chapter. It says "This is what we 
plan to do and how we plan to do it." 



Practical Application: 

Bringing Closure to the Project 

After completing a good BOAC project or 
activity, it is very important to have some type 
of recognition activity. This essential part 
should be planned for as one step in carrying 
out a good project. A summary recognition 
activity may take the form of a community- 
wide open meeting or a local FFA chapter 
banquet. Here Individuals and groups should 
be recognized and appropriate news releases 
distributed. Photographs should betaken and 
radio and TV interviews planned. It is always 
appropriate to present certificates, plaques 
and special awards where merited. 

In the case of continuation projects, or 
those running more than one year, this con- 
cluding activity may serve as an introductory 
and motivating meeting for the next year. 

See your BOAC Media Kit from RJ. 
Reynolds Industries, Inc. for other ideas on 
project publicity and for materials. 

An important final part of the project is 
completing the application for the FFA 
"Building Our American Communities" 
Awards Program. (See BOAC Committee 
Handbook for Application and Recognition 
Program) 

Additional Activities: 

1- Have the BOAC committee write a 
series of news articles about the 
planned BOAC program before it is 
carried out. These may then be re- 
vised and rewritten as the parts of the 
program are completed. 

2. Assign committee members to BOAC 
planning committees. After seeing 
how these committees function ad- 
justments may be made in committee 
membership. 

3. Get as many people as possible in- 
volved in the start of the BOAC pro- 
gram. Visable support and commit- 
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ment will mean greater continued 
support later in the project. 

4. The advisor(s) and selected FFA 
members need to become very well 
acquainted with individual news 
media personnel. Plan with the news 
media for future publicity. 

5. Be sure that the BOAC program is a 
chapter program. Chapter committee 
chairpersons should report to com- 
munity groups through formal and in- 
formal channels. A slide show as a 
project progress report is excellent. 
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Review Questions and Answers 

1. What are some good ways FFA members 
can be assigned to BOAC work or action 
committees? 

Many, times FFA members may volunteer 
or ask to serve on a particular committee. 
This indicates a special interest and is 
most helpful. Members assigned to com- 
mittees should be willing to work and have 
some Interest. Different-age members 
should be assigned to a committee. This 
develop^ future leadership and provides 
for better continuity. In some chapters It 
may be best to assign class members to 
one committee, while In others a mix 
works best The advisors) can be very 
helpful to the chapter In planning and es- 
tablishing good committees. 

2. Why is it Important to have all members of 
an FFA chapter actively Involved in the 
chapter BOAC project? 

Chapter members should be Interested In 
the Improvement of their community. By 
being actively Involved In the chapter 
BOAC project, they demonstrate their in- 
terest. This enthusiasm frequently 
spreads Interest and continued Improve- 
ment. 

3. What types of publicity media are good to 
use when informing the public about a 
BOAC project? 

The local news media (radio, TV and 
newspaper) need to be used when inform- 
ing the public about the chapter BOAC 
project. In addition the school newspaper, 
bulletin boards, posters, flyers, telephone 
chains and various types of open forum 
meetings may be appropriate. 

4. How is a progress chart prepared and kept 
current for a chapter BOAC project? 

Progress charts can be most helpful in 
reporting progress and in motivating the 
chapter members and others. The charts 
may be In various forms such as a pie, 
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thermometer, etc. (See Activity Masters 7-1 
and 7-2) 

5. How are committees organized and how 
do they operate in a good FFA chapter? 

The total FFA chapter frequently functions 
much like a committee of the whole. Each 
section of the chapter program of activ- 
ities has a committee and there may be 
one or more subcommittees for each sec- 
tion. Most chapters have a clear and well- 
planned committee structure that Is 
responsible for carrying out the business 
of the chapter. However, special commit- 
tees may be used from time to time. 

6, What are some ways chapter members 
and individuals in the community can be 
recognized for their special help and sup* 
port on a BOAC project? 

Appropriate community-wide meetings are 
an excellent way to recognize chapter 
member accomplishments. For example: 

Chapter banquets 

Chapter special programs 

Chapter open house 

Public community forum meetings 

Civic functions 

Special community days 

Newspaper, radio and television publicity 
is appropriate and valuable. The presenta- 
tion of certificates, plaques or special 
awards are desirable. The BOAC applica- 
tion forms should be completed and chap- 
ter-member and local-leader recognition 
awards should be used. (See Activity Mas- 
ter 7-3 and 7-4) 
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BOAC COMMITTEE PROGRESS CHART 



Project 
Activities 


Names of 
Members 
Responsible 


Number of 
Members 
Involved 


Number of 
Others 
Involved 


Hours 
Worked 


Completion 
Date 


Dollars 
Spent 


Accomplishments 


The previous numbered pa 
the original document wa< t 


















Totals 
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FUNDING FOR BOAC PROJECTS 



Amount 
of Money — 



Length of Time (Days, Weeks, Months) 
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Chapter VII! Teacher's Plan 



Enterprise or Activity: 

Community Development 

Content to be Covered: 

Learning From What We Did 

Student Objectives: 

In this chapter the student will learn to: 

1. Look at the results and decide what they mean to the chapter for the future. 

2. Look at the total process and what the chapter members learned from it. 

3. Determine how the community feels about the project and its benefits to the community. 



Interest Approach: 

Invite someone from the community who 
has given leadership to a community 
project or activity to meet with the chap* 
ter to discuss the project. 

Ask the visitor to give special attention to 
two questions: (1) did the project or activity 
turn out as expected? (If not, what happened 
and why?); and (2) if the project was to be re- 
peated, what changes would be made, based 
on what was learned in carrying out the pro* 
ject the first time? Answers to these ques- 
tions will help focus attention on the theme of 
this chapter — "Learning From What We 
Did." (See Activity Master 8-1) 

Practical Application: 

Deciding what the project means to 
chapter members. 

This activity helps chapter members to: 
(1) evaluate how well they did in carrying out 
the project; (2) identify new things they learn- 
ed about the community; and (3) identify 
what they may have personally gained 
through this experience. Hopefully, chapter 
members have learned a great deal from the 
project, but they may not fully realize it. Too 
often, all the energy and interest have been 
focused on completing a successful project. 
As important as this !s, the greatest gain may 
be to the members. (See Activity Master 8-2) 
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By evaluating how well they carried out the 
project, members have an opportunity to re- 
view the various steps in the process of carry- 
ing out a successful project. If chapter mem- 
bers identify facts they have learned about 
the community, results may surprise them. 
This learning came about as they gathered in- 
formation for the project, talked with com- 
munity leaders and carried out the project. 
Finally, members may have gained a better 
understanding of how to work in a group and 
how to carry out a specific activity. They may 
feel more confident of their own ability in 
these areas. Their knowledge of the commun- 
ity and its leaders should have increased. 
Most chapter members will have grown 
through their participation in the community 
project. 

Practical Application: 

Deciding what the project means to the 
community. 

Visiting the completed project, talking with 
community people familiar with the project, 
and asking a few leaders in the community to 
give their reactions to the project will provide 
the chapter members with community feed- 
back. If the project is intended to be of value 
to the community, it is important to find out 
what the community thinks about it. The most 
Important evaluation of the chapter's efforts 
should come from the community. In addi- 
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iion, community feed-back can help the 
chapter identify any aspects of the project 
that need to changed. 

Additional Activities 

1. Have chapter members check 
records to find out what was said 
about the project before it was under- 
taken. What were the hopes and ex- 
pectations? Then have members look 
at the way the project actually turned 
out. If there are differences between 
the plans and the results, discuss the 
reasons for these differences. 

2. Ask each member to suggest one 
change he or she would like to see in 
the project. Discuss tnese suggested 
changes to determine If they are 
practical, if the chapter agroes with 
them, and if they can be carried out. 
Members might want to consider why 
these suggestions didn't occur 
earlier. Are these things that 
members should have thought of? 

Review Questions and Answers 
1. What are th* steps in the community 
development process? 

The exact number and description of each 
step in the process is less important than 
knowing that there Is a serf** oi steps to 
be followed if a project Is to to successful. 
The chapter should look at several needs 
or activities, gather information about 
them, decide on a project involving the c*n- 
tire chapter, develop a plan for action, Im- 
plement the plan, and than review what 
has bean accomplished. Careful planning, 
full participation, and carrying out a prv 
Ject through a series of well-thought-out 
steps and stages will greatly Increase the 
chances for a successful BOAC project 



2. How can the experience gained from a 
completed BCAC project help a chapter 
with a future project? 

Although each pro>*ct is different, what 
members learn about the process in one 
project can be applied to other projects 
and will Increase the chapter's chances 
for success. Gathering Information, Involv- 
ing chapter members In the decision, plus 
consulting and Involving "outsiders" In 
carrying out the project are among the ex- 
periences gained that will apply to later ac- 
tivities. 

3. How might chapter members gain per- 
sonally from working on a BOAC project? 

Chapter members probably gain mors than 
they realize from working on a BOAC pro- 
ject They Isam how to seek out Informa- 
tion, work with others, plan an activity 
carefully, present their ideas to communi- 
ty leaders, help make and carry ort deci- 
sions. This Is learning through doing. It 
helps chaptsr members fain valuable ex- 
perience that will serve thsm throughout 
their lives In family work and community 
service situations. 

4. Wha* benefits might the community 
realize from the BOAC project? 

The two major gains vor ths community 
from the BOAC project are: (1) the com- 
pletion of a community project that will 
directly Improve the community; and 
(2) the participation of young members of 
ths community in an activity that meets 
soms specific need. An FFA chapter, fro- 
qusntly In cooperation with others In ths 
community, can accspt projects that have 
an Important impact on the community 
both in what Is accomplished and how 
people work together to achieve results. 
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LEARNING FROM WHAT WE DID 



• DID THE PROJECT TURN OUT AS YOU EXPECTED? 



• IF NOT, WHAT HAPPENED AND WHY? 



• IF YOU WERE GOING TO CARRY OUT THE SAME PROJECT AGAIN, WHAT 
CHANGES WOULD YOU MAKE? 



• WHAT ONGOING RESPONSIBILITY, IF ANY, DID YOU HAVE FOR THE 
PROJECT? 



HOW VALUABLE WAS THE EXPERIENCE? 



• DID MEMBERS GAIN A GREATER AWARENESS OF THE COMMUNITY AND 
ITS NEEDS? 



• DID MEMBERS GROW AS INDIVIDUALS THROUGH THE EXPERIENCE? 



• DID MEMBERS GAIN IN THEIR ABILITY TO WORK TOGETHER? 



• DID OTHER INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS LEARN HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
FFA CHAPTER? 



• ARE MEMBERS BETTER PREPARED TO WORK ON OTHER PROJECTS? 



• DID THE PROCESS OF WORKING TOGETHER ON A COMMUNITY PROJECT 
SUCCEED? 
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